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with 17 abstentions and 2 invalid votes. I have deprived it
of its greatest danger by my interpretation. One can, in fact,
make any peace one likes, and still be in accord with the
Resolution."

Indeed one could. " You see, Your Highness," explained
the egregious Erzberger, in discussing the Resolution with
Prince Max of Baden, " this way I get the Longwy-Briey
Line by means of negotiation." At a later date it was even
asserted that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk accorded with
the terms of the Peace Resolution, " as the High Command
interpreted it".

Such, then, was the position in Germany at the opening
of the negotiations with Russia. In September the Supreme
Command had sabotaged a not unpromising peace offer on
the part of the Pope, and Michaelis, the Chancellor of a
Hundred Days, had been replaced in the last week of
October by the aged Bavarian Prime Minister, Count von
Hertling. Had the new Chancellor been younger, he might
have put up a better fight against the daily increasing
encroachment of the military upon the civil sphere. But
though his ripe experience and high character rendered it
impossible for him to adopt the views of LudendorfE in toto,
his advanced age and lack of vigour made him unequal to
embarking on a controversy with the Supreme Command.

Not so his Secretary of State, Richard von Kiihlmann.
Like Hertling, Kiihlmann was a Bavarian and a Catholic;
at the age of forty-four, he was the most astute of
Germany's diplomats and, with the exception of Bethmann
Hollweg, the most enlightened of her war-time states-
men. Essentially civilized and homme du monde, he had
travelled extensively and served widely. Born in Constanti-
nople, he had been attach^ and counsellor in half a dozen
capitals, and there was that unforgettable morning in
March 1905, when, green with sea-sickness and hampered
by the full uniform of a Bavarian Uhlan, he had scaled a
heaving rope ladder to greet his Kaiser in the open road-